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Wrazall’s Posthumous Memoirs.—If és had 
| pot previously determined to publish in this 
Library “ Wraxall’s Posthumous Memoirs of 
‘is Own Time,” to which we are prompted by 
} ts entertaining and curious historical interest, 
"we shoul be culpably callous to very numerous 

and kind requests from friends aud subscribers, 
ifwe omitted so remarkable a work ; a work by 
acotemporary of Pitt, Fox, Burke, Dr. Johnson, 
Hume, Horace Walpole, Sheridan, Junius, Has- 
tings, Lord North, Erskine, the Prince of Wales, 
the Duchess of Devonshire, Marie Antoinette, 
anda host of individuals who flourished about 
the period of our revolutionary war, and with 
| whose names and fame we are all familiar, and 
with whom Sir Nicholas Wraxall, the author, 
was on familiar every-day footing. ‘¢ Madridin 
» 1835” was furnished in our pages at a cost, to 


“subscribers, of only twenty-five cents. Messrs. | 


Saunders & Oiley, of New York, published 
iton very poor paper, and with multifarious 
errors, in a homely octavo volume, for one dollar 
-and ahalf; for this sum, of course, we give 
about six times as much matter, and on better 
paper. This is making a comparison with the 
former cheapest mode of American reprints, 
tnd taking no account of our swifter mode of 
transmission and ready simultaneous reception 
in every corner of every state of the Union, as 
well as in Canada, where American books in 
the usual form are prohibited articles. With 
Wraxall we shall take a similar process. The 
FAiherican edition is sold at from $2 50 to 
$8 00; most probably the latter sum before it 
reaches the interior ; we can actually give it for 
cents, or thereabouts, and shall proceed to 
fdo so forthwith, the commencement being 
already on the press to be issued the week after 
pRext. It is decidedly the book of the day. 


Hazlitt’s Remains.—We have looked over, 
Mther than read, the whole of the “ Literary 
mains of the late William Hazlitt, with a 
Dotice of his life, by his Son. And thoughts 
b his genius and writings, by E. L. Bulwer, 
id Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, M. P.” for so the 
Mitle runs; it has been issued by Messrs. Saun- 
ders & Otley, of London and New York, 
XO 14—parT 11.—ocT. 4, 1836, 


publishers, who, having lately commenced in 
this country, are not yet aware of the necessity 
of making a newspaper talk before a book will 
sell or become the fashion. ‘The volume con- 
tains a portrait of Hazlitt, and is deformed with 
some typographical errors. Both Mr. Bulwer 
and Mr. Talfourd we think rather over estimate 
the genius they eulogise, but their “ thoughts” 
are very clever thoughts, very happily expressed. 
The biography is meagre, but yet informs us 
that Mr. Hazlitt was the son of a Unitarian 
minister, and was designed for the same office; 
he, however, preferred to become a painter; in 
this art he could not reach the point of his ideal 
of perfection, and sought a livelihood from lite- 
rature, by writing and editing books and con- 
tributing to periodicals; a resource which some- 
times yielded him three thousand dollars in a 
year, but from improvident habits he was 
“ never the richer.”” He married, but procured 
'a divorce, because he thought his wife had no 
|‘ sympathy” for him, so runs the text; then 
,married again; Bonaparte was his paragon, be- 
cause he was the destroyer of kings and king- 
\craft, and having written a huge biography of 
‘the emperor to eulogise his hero, he died con- 
itent with his own jot. Of the essays in tie 
volume we like for its ingenuity that * On the 
:want of Money ;’’ truly has he summed up all 
its horrors and inconveniences. That it makes 
us submit to disagreeable things, and brings us 
acquainted with strange bed-fellows, is illus- 
trated by a pauper in an alms house thus: 





| 


“ T heard not long ago of a poor man who had been 
for many years a respectable tradesman in London, and 
| who was compelled to take shelter in one of those re- 
'ceptacles of age and wretchedness, and who said he 
‘could be contented with it—he had his regular meals, a 
nock in the chimney, and a coat to his back—but he 
was forced to lie three in a bed, and one of the three 
was out of his mind and crazy, and his great dehght 
was, when the others fell asleep, to tweak their noses, 
and flourish his night-cap over their heads, so that they 
were obliged to lie awake, and hold him down between 
them.” 


His own experience of this “ want.” 


“ T once lived on coffee (as an experiment) for a fort- 
night together, while 1 was finishing the copy of a half- 
length portrait of a Manchester manufacturer, who died 
worth a plum. I rather slurred over the coat, which 
was a reddish brown, ‘of formal cut,’ to receive my 
five guineas, with which I went to market myself, and 
dined on sausages and mashed potatoes, and while they 
were getting ready, and I could hear them hissing in 
the pan, read a volume of ‘ Gil Blas,’ containing the ac. 
count of the fair Aurora. This was in the days of my 
youth. Gentle reader, do not smile! Neither Monsieur 
de Very, nor Louis XVIII, over an oyster-pate, nor 
Apicius himself, ever understood the meaning of the 
word luxury better than I did at that moment! If the 
want of money has its drawbacks and disadvantages, it 
is not without its contrasts and counterbalancing effects, 
for which I fear nuthing else can make us amends.” 


Some good anecdotes of Sheridan have been 
lately given to the world in Wraxali’s Post- 





humous (gossiping) Memoirs, for which see 
Waldie’s last Port Folio. The annexed, from 
a note in this essay, will be new to our readers: 


Sheridan’s want of dinners, &c.—“ The late Mr. She- 
ridan was often reduced “to this unpleasant predica- 
ment. Possibly he had little appetite for breakfast 
himself; but the servants complained bitterly on this 
head, and said that Mrs. Sheridan was sometimes 
kept waiting for a couple of hours, while they had 
to hunt through the neighbourhood, and beat up for 
coffee, eggs, and French rolls. The same perplexity 
in this instance uppears to have extended to the pro- 
viding for the dinner; for so sharp-set were they, 
that to cut short a debate with a butcher’s apprentice 
about leaving a leg of’ mutton without the money, the 
cook clapped it into.the pot : the butcher’s boy, probably 
used to such encounters, with equal coolness took it out 
again, and marched off with it in his tray in triumph. 
It required a man to be the author of ‘The School for 
Scandal,’ to run the gantlet of such disagreeable oc- 
currences every hour of the day. ; 

“ Taylor, of the Opera House, used to say of Sheridan, 
that he could not pull off his hat to him in the street 
without its costing him fifty pounds; and if he stopped 
to sveak to him, it was a hundred. No one could be a 
stronger instance than he was of what is called living 
from hand to mouth. He was always in want of money, 
though he received vast sums which he must have dis- 
bursed ; and yet nobody can tell what became of them, 
for he paid nobody. He spent his wife’s fortune (sixteen 
hundred pounds) in a six week’s jaunt to Bath, and re- 
turned to town as poor asa rat. Whenever he aud his 
son were invited out into the country, they always went 
in two post chaises and four; he in one, and his son 
Tom following in another. This is the secret of those 
who live in a round of extravagance, and are at the 
same time always in dett and difficully—they throw 
away all the ready money they get upon any new- 
fangled whim or project that comes in their way, and 
never think of paying off old scores, which of course 
accumulate to a dreadful amount. ‘Such gain the cap of 
him who makes them fine, yet keeps his book uncrussed.’ 
Sheridan once wanted to take Mrs. Sheridan a very 
handsome dress down into the country, and went to 
Barber & Nunn’s to order it, saying he must have it 
by such a day, but promising they should have ready 
money. Mrs. Barber (I think it was) made answer that 
the time was short, but that ready money was a very 
charming thing, and that he should have it. Accord- 
ingly, at the time appointed she brought the dress, 
which came to five-and-twenty pounds, and it was sent 
in to Mr. Sheridan, who sent out a Mr. Grimm (one of 
his jackals) to say he admired it exceedingly, and that 
he was sure Mrs. Sheridan would be delighted with it, 
but he was sorry to have nothing under a hundred 
pound bank note in the house. She said’she had come 
provided for such an accident, and could give change 
for a hundred, two hundred, or five hundred pound note, 
if it were necessary. Grimm then went back to his 
principal for farther instructions; who made an excuse 
that he had no stamped receipt by him. For this, Mrs. 
B. said she was also provided; she had brought one in 
her pocket. At each message, she could hear them 
laughing heartily in the next room, at the idea of having 
met with their match for once; and presently after, 
Sheridan came out in high good humour, and paid her 
the amount of her Lill, in ten, five, and one pound notes, 
Once when a creditor brought him a bill for payment, 
which had often been presented before, and the man 
complained of its soiled and tattered state, and said he 
was quite ashamed to see it, ‘ I'll tell you what I'd ad- 
vise you to do with it, my friend,’ said Sheridan, ‘ take 
it home, and write it upon parchment !” He once 





mounted a horse which a horse-dealer was showing off 
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near a coffee-house at the bottom of St. James’s street, 
rode it to Tattersall’s, and sold it, and walked quietly 
back to the spot from which he set out. The owner 
was furious, swore he would be the death of him; and, 
in a quarter of an hour afterwards they were seen sit- 
ting together over a bottle of wine in the coffee-house, 
the horse-jockey with the tears running down his face 
at Shieridan’s jokes, and almost ready to hug him as an 
honest fellow. Sheridan’s house and lobby were beset 
with duns every morning, who were told that Mr. She- 
ridan was not yet up, and shown into the several rooms 
on exch side of the entranee. As soon as he had break- 
fasted, he asked, * Are those doors all shut, John?’ and, 
being assured they were, marched out very deliberately 
between them, to the astonishment of his self-invited 
guests, who soon found the bird was flown. I have 
heard one of his old city friends declare, that such was 
the effect of his frank, cordial manner, and insinuating 
eloquence, that he was always afraid to go ask him for 
a debt of long standing, lest he should borrow twice as 
much. A play had been put off one night, or a favourite 
actor did not appear, and the audience demanded to 
have their money back agai:e: but when they came to 
the door, they were told by the check-takers there was 
none for them, for that Mr. Sheridan had been in the 
mean time, and had carried off all the money in the till. 
He uzed often to get the old cobbler who kept a stall 
under the ruins of Drury Lane to broil a beef-steak for 
him, and take their dinner together. On the night that 
Drury Lane was burnt down, Sheridan was in the house 
of commons, making a speech, though he could hardly 
stand without leaning his hands on the table, and it was 
with some difficulty he was forced away, urging the 
plea, ‘ What signified the concerns of a private indivi- 
dual, compared to the good of the state?) When he got 
to Covent Garden, he went into the Piazza Coffee-iouse, 
to steady himself with another bottle, and then strolled 
out to the end of the piazza to look at the progress of 
the fire. Here he was accosted by Charles Kemble and 
Fawcett, who complimented him on the calmness with 
which he seemed to regard so great a loss. He declined 
this praise, and said—+ Gentlemen, there are but threc 
things in human life that in my opinion ought to dis- 
turb a wise man’s patience. The first of these is bodily 
pain, and that (whatever the ancient stoics may have 
said to the contrary) is too much for any man to bear 
without flinching: this I have feit severely, and I know 
it to be the case. The second is the loss of a friend 
whom you have dearly loved; that, gentlemen, is a 
great avil: this I have also felt, and I know it to be too 
much for any man’s fortitude. And the third is the 
consciousness of having done an unjust action. That, 
gentlemen, is a great evil, a very great evil, too much 
for any man to endure the reflection of; but that’ (iay- 
ing his hand upon his heart,)* bat that, thank God, I 
have never felt!’ I have been tuld that these were nearly 
the very words.” 


That this mortifying want of the common 
necessary currency may, however, be summarily 
dealt with, we add the summing up: 


“ Literally and truly, one cannot get on well in the 
world without money. ‘To be in want of it, is to pass 
through life with little credit or pleasure; it is to live 
out of the world, or to be despised if you come into it; 
it is not to be sent for to court, or asked out te dinner, 
or noticed in the street; it is not to have your opinion 
consulted or else rejected with contempt, to have your 
acquirements carped at and doubted, your good things 
disparaged, and at last to lose the wit and the spirit to 
say them; it is to be scrutinised by strangers, and ne- 
glected by ‘riends; it is to be a thrall to circumstances, 
au exile in one’s own country; to forego leisure, free- 
dom, ease of body and mind, to be dependent on the 
good-will and caprice of others, or earn a precarious and 
irksome livelihood by some laborious employment ; it is 
to be compelled to stand behind a counter, or to sit at a 
desk in some public office, or to marry your landlady, 
or not the person you wish; or to go out to the East or 
West Indies, or to get a situation as judge abroad, and 
return home with a liver-complaint; or to be a law-sta- 
tioner, or a scrivener or scavenger, or newspaper Te- 
porter; or to read law and sit in court without a brief; 
or to be deprived of the use of your fingers by tran- 
scribing Greek manuscripts, or to be a seal-engraver 
and pore yourself blind; or to go upun the stage, or try 
some of the fine arts; with al! your pains, anxiety, and 
hopes, most probably to fail, or, if you succeed, after the 
exertions of years, and undergoing constant distress of 
mind and fortune, to be assailed on every side with envy, 
back-biting, and falsehood, ur to be a favourite with the 
public for awhile, and then thrown into the back-ground 


—or a jail, by the fickleness of taste and some new fa- 
vourite ; to be full of enthusiasm and extravagance in 
youth, or chagrin and disappointment in after-life; to 
be jostled by the rabble because you do not ride in your 
coach, or avoided by those who know your worth and 
shrink from it as a claim on their respect or purse; to 
be a burden to your relations, or unable to do any thing 
for them; to be ashamed to venture into crowds; to 
have eold comfort at home; to lose by degrees your 
confidence and any talent you might possess; to grow 
crabbed, morose, and querulous, dissatisfied with every 
one, but most so with yourself; and plagued out of your 
life, to look about for a place to die in, and quit the 
world without any one’s asking after your will. The 
wiseacres will possibly, however, crowd round your cof- 
fin, and raise a monument at a considerable expense, 
and after a lupse of time, to commemorate your genius 
and your misfortunes !” 


But our essayist leaves to the last a numerous 
class of whom we know many special examples: 

The rich poor.—* There is only one other class of 
persons I can think ol, in connection with the subject 
of this essay—those who are always in the want of 
money from the want of spirit to make use of it. Such 
persons are peihaps more to be pitied than all the 
rest. They live in want, in the midst of plenty—dare 
not toucn what belongs to them, are afraid to say that 
their soul is their own, have their wealth locked up 
from them by fear and meanness as effectually as by 
bolts and bars, scarcely allowing themselves a evat to 
their backs or a morsel to eat, are in dread of coming to 
the parish all their lives, and are not sorry when they 
die, to think that they shall no longer be an expense to 
themselves—according to the old epigram : 


‘ Here lies Father Clarges, 
Who died to save charges!” 


A valuable addition to an American accessi- 
ble stock of English literature has been made 
by this republication, a knowledge of the ex- 
istence of which it is gratifying to be able to 
communicate along with the amusement the 
foregoing extracts must have afforded. 

Miscellaneous Number.—A few of our pages 
to-day are occupied with a miscellaneous selec- 
tion of amusing short articles which are con- 
stantly accumulating on our table, to an extent 
which neither this Journal nor the Port Folio 
can entirely relieve. ‘The story of the Dean of 
Santiago, and its preceding brief dissertation on 
story writing will richly repay perusal. The 
Shipwreck of the Halsewell bears a strong re- 
semblance to that of the Albion, a few years 
since, on the coast of Enyland, and is most 
touching in its details. Our m@de of publishing 
admits of every variety, and the periodical nature 
of the visits of the * Library” calls for an occa- 
sional resort to matter of this kind, which having 
been heretofore found acceptable to our readers, 
will not, we trust, disappoint expectation. The 
* Bubble Reputation” is by an old friend whom 
we no longer recognise as a writer in the Lon- 
don periodicals, but whose pen is always re- 
freshing. 

A Hint.—We find the annexed in one of our 
daily papers, inserted as an advertisement, by 
whom we cannot even guess. As there is much 
point in it, and the subject of copyrights is oc- 
casionally agitated, we give it place for what it 
is worth. 

Extract from a letter written by Captain Marryat, to the 


publishers in Boston, dated, 
Lonpon, March 1, 1836. 


“T wish it to be generally understood that you are the 
only firm authorised by me to publish my works in the 
United States, and that any attempt on the part of other 
publishers to interfere with you, will be a breach of that 
courtesy established as a rule among all the respectable 
houses in America. 

I am, gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 


F. MARRYAT.” 
(7The Prince of Canino hereby declares, that he has 


appointed Messrs. Saunders & Otley, of Bh 
London, to be the publishers of his a Memoria 
land, France, and America, and in either count tt 
are the only authorised publishers of the same ty they 
[Signed] L. PRINCE DECA 
London, June, 3, 1836. . CANINO, ‘ 


Proclamation to the World, 


The Americans are a ridiculous ‘people, and the 
government Is a ruinous government; both which ; 
are abundantly proved by the absurd laws made b ; 
government, excluding foreigners from tl 
of copyright in books, charts, &c., and the Pertinaci 
the people in availing themselves of the benefits AS 
reserved and secured to them, especially in the matter 
getting books at fifty cents a copy, for which but 
those laws, they would have to pay /wo dollars and x 
cents, and as much more as a London publisher Ais 
squeeze out of them. ‘T'he American publishers wall 
culous, too, in preferring the system of large sales and 
small prices, to that of small scales and high pti 
wisely and properly followed in Europe, and es nae 
in London. It must be evident that nothing can be more 
preposterous than the notion entertained by the Ameri 
people, government, and publishers, namely that the inte. 
rest of the American people should be consulted in 
ference to that of the foreign author and publisher 
Clearly it is better that these last should get a few thog, 
sand dollars more by the sale of a book than the Tidicg. 
lous Americans should be able to buy it for the fifth o® 
the price they have to pay, if it were not for the absurd 
laws aforesaid. These barbarians of the western word 
are getting knowledge at too little cost, and the system 
must be amended. 

Therefore, Pope Joan, Prince Cunningo, of the Pope's 
bed-chamber, and the Hon. Lady Dorothy Dawdlj 
authoress of ‘ Flirtation and Philosophy,” being of high 
distinction in rank and literature, and having very import 
ant secrets to comunicate, but determined that the west, 
ern barbarians shall not have them without paying hand. 
somely, hereby declare that they have appointed 

Pica & Blackletter, of London, to be the publishers of 
of their “ Memoirs” and other invaluable productions, in 
England, France, America, Kamschatka, the Land of 
the Hottentots, and all the rest of the universe, and that 
any where and every where, they the said Messrs, P.& 
B. are the only authorised publishers of the same. And 
the deuce is in it if the Americans get cheap books mach 


longer. 
[Signed] J. POPE OF ROME. 

L. PRINCE DE CUNNINGO, 

D. DAWDLING, A. O. F. A. F.&e, 
One of these privileged books has just been 
published by Saunders & Otley, and we are vey 
sure no printer will desire to take their foreign 
copyright from them. It is the “ Memoirs of 
Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, written by 
himself,” but of himself it tells Jittle, and that 
neither good nor new. It is, moreover, badly 
translated, and worse printed, containing his 
own views of French politics, during and sines 
the revolution. We are disappvinted in it, and 


1€ advan 








there is no danger of our interfering with the 
prince’s property, in this instance at least. 


to-day in the Library. We have prepared er 
pectation for a lively treat in this visit to Lower 
Styria, and are sure it will not be disappointed 


is not properly commenced, nor can the intt® 
number. It may be that having once knowl 
personally the almost exact counterpart of this 
lady in a relative of our own, we have somewhat 
overestimated the value of the narrative, but Wé 


a highly pleasing treat to the family circle, i@ 


the author ever wrote a book on America. 


some anecdotes of the eccentricities of Mr 
Sheridan, we pursue the subject by copying the 
annexed, which place the versatility of bis 














Schloss Hainfeld.—T he reader will be pleased 
to find Captain Hall’s new work commenced 
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——— 
character in a strong light. His is a character 
that we should be sorry to hold up for imitation ; 
on the contrary it is liable to the greatest rep- 
rehension, and a copyist would inevitably fai 
jn trying to imitate his eccentricities. It should 
be remembered that he died in indigence, and 
was indebted to friends for the gratuities which 
obtained the last comforts he enjoyed 3 it should 
not be forgotten too, that his body was seized 
after death for a debt of £500, and the funeral 
delayed, while two noblemen settied with the 
pailiff. At his wit and resources we may never- 
theless enjoy a hearty laugh. 
SHERIDAN’S READY RESOURCES. 

The versatility of his character was surprising, and 
his resources in difficulties perhaps unparalleled. In 
the midst of his distresses, he had one day invited a 

rty of friends to dine with him, amongst whom were 
a few noblemen of the opposition party; but, upon ex- 
amining his cellar, a terrible deficiency was found. He 
was largely in debt toChalier, the great wine merchant, 
and for two years had been unable to obtain from him 
any farther credit. He put his imagination to work, 
and tried the following expediént:—He sent for Cha- 
lieron the day of the dinner in question, and told him, that 
luckily he was just in cash, and had desired to settle his 
account. Chalier was much pleased; but told him, as 
he had it not about him, he would return home and 
bring it with him. He was about to leave the room, 
when, as if upon a sudden recollection, Sheridan said, 
“Qh! Chalier, by the by, you must stop and dine with 
me to-day; I have a party to whom I will introduce you, 
—some leading members of both houses.” Chalier, who 
was fond of great company, and also hoped to meet with 
a recommendation, was obliged to Sheridan for the offer, 
and prumised to be with him at the hour of dinner, 
Upon his return home, he informed the clerk of his 
cellars that he was going to dine with Mr. Sheridan, 
and probably should not be home till it was late. Sheri- 
dan had fixed the hour at six to Chalier, but desired him 
to come before that time, as he had much to say to him 
in private. At about five o’clock Chalier came to his 
appointment; and he was no souner in the house, than 
Sheridan sent off a servant with a note to the clerk, de- 
siring him, as Mr. Chalier was favoring him with his 
company, to send as soon as possible three dozen of 
Burgundy, two dozen of claret, and two dozen of port, 
with a dozen of old hock. The clerk, knowing that his 
master was really at Sheridan’s, and thinking that the 
order came with his concurrence, immediately obeyed 
it. After dinner every body praised the fine qualities 





of Sheridan’s wines, and all were desirous of knowing } 


who was his wine-mercliant.. Sheridan, turning towards 
Chalier, said, “I am indebted to my friend here for all 
the wine you have tasted, and am always proud to re- 
commend him.” Next morning Chalier discovered the 
trick, but I never heard whether he adinired the adroit- 
ness of his customer. 

The following is another instance of the same kind :— 
an innkeeper at Richmond had some excellent Burgun- 
dy, of which Sheridan ordered two dozen, at 81. a dozen. 
The innkeeper sent him this qnantity; and Sheridan 
shortly after assured him, he liked the wine so much, 
that he would purchase the remainder. Boniface had 
no objection to scll the wine—but he insisted upon being 

id for the first parcel before he sent out a second. 

his Sheridan promised to do, if Boniface would call on 
a particular day at his house, in Bruton-street. Boni- 
face was punctual ; and as soon as Sheridan had him in 
the house, he ordered his carriage and set off at full 
speed for Richmond. On his arrival there, the wife of 
the innkeeper cried out—* Oh! Mr. Sheridan, how un- 
lacky! my husband is just gone to town in search of 

ou, and you have missed each other.”—* Oh nu,” said 
eridan; “ I have seen your husband, my good woman, 
and we have arranged every thing : so you have only to 
get me the rest of the Burgundy, and have it packed up 
immediately, that | may take it to town with me; for I 
have some friends to dine with me to-day, and can’t 
wait.” Mrs. Boniface packed up the wine, and had it 
put into Sheridan’s carriage, who returned io town 
about the same time that the innkeeper arrived at 
Richmond, where he learned the fate at once of his bill 
and his Burgundy. 

The following anecdote serves to illustrate still far- 

ther that extraordinary talent for outwitting others, in 


‘which he prided himself so much :—Mr. Sheridan used 


to keep his carriage at the livery-stables of one Ed- 


horses for the season. Pushed as he always was for 
money, it is not wonderful that the stabler should be no 
better off than the rest of those who had the honour of 
serving Mr. Sheridan; on the contrary, his bill had run 
long, and amounted to several hundreds. Edbrooke, 
who was an easy sort of man, had applied to him, time 
out of mind, but all to no purpose. Sheridan would fre- 
quently, to get quit of his :mportunities, give him a 
whole sheet of letter-paper, filled with blank orders fur 
Drury-Lane theatre. By these means, and his insinua- 
ting manners, he found it no very difficult matter in 
putting him off. However, Mr. Edbrooke had a wife, 
who was in this instance a much better manager than 
her husband; for, although she never failed to make 
use of the orders, she, at the ssme time, never failed, 
when an opportunity offered, of dunning Sheridan for 
her husbana’s bill. It so happened that the post-horse 
duty was to be paid, and the couple were sadly per- 
plexed how to raise the money. Whilst the two were 
holding a consultation as to how the needful was to be 
raised, Sheridan sent for his carriage. My landlady, 
who heard the call of the ostler in the yard, determined 
to take the reins out of her lord’s hands, and desired the 
coachman to tel! his master, that, unless he would pay 
ip the last quarter’s keep, lhe should neither have coach 
or horses. ‘The coachman grumbled, but she was inex- 
orable: so away he went and deiivered his ungracious 
message. Sheridan, who knew well what sort of a lady 
he had to deal with, despatched coachee again, with his 
respects to Mrs. Edbrcoke, and begging she would al- 
low his coachman to drive her to his house, and telling 
her that every thing should be settled. The coachman 
returned to Clarges-street, and made known his mas- 
ter’s pleasure. Mrs. Edbrouvke, who considered kerself 
a match for Sheridan, determined to follow it up, and 
accordingly ordered the horses to be put to Sheridan’s 
carriage, and she was driven to his house. When she 
arrived there, she was shown up stairs to his library, 
where it appeared he was going to have lunch, a cold 
fowl and wine being on the table. The servant desired 
her to take a seat and a glass of wine, while his master 
was engaged in the next room with a gentleman. No 
sooner had she sat down, than Sheridan slipped down 
stairs, jumped into his carriage, and was off to Wim. 
bledon, where he had agreed to pass the day. Meantime 
Mrs. Edbrooke was quietly enjoying a glass of Madeira, 
little dreaming how she was outwitted; and it was not 
until tired of waiting, and after having finished the leg 
and part of the breast of the fowl, that she was made 
acquainted with the trick that had been played upon 
her. Poor woman! she retired in a sad humour. How- 
ever, to make her amends for her mortification and dis- 
appointment, Sheridan next morning sent her a check 
tog her bill.” 
SHERIDAN’S RETORT UPON BURKE. 

It is of course known, that Mr. Burke, in the early 
part of his life, enlisted under the banners of opposi- 
tion, and was a constant frequenter of the house of a 
baker of the name of Tarcome, where the aspirants for 
tame, on that side of the question, used to meet, and 
debate certain proposed questions: the baker himself 
was eventually constituted perpetual president of the 
well-known Robin-Hood suciety; such was the estima- 
tion in which he was held by the disciples of whiggery. 

Upon a memorable occasion, Mr. Burke, in the house 
of commons, exclaimed, “I quit the camp,” and sudden- 
ly crossed the house, and having seated himself on the 
ministerial benches, shortly after rose, and made a 
most brilliant speech in opposition to his ci-devant friends 
and adherents. 

Sheridan was a good deal nettled at what he consider- 
ed a needless defection, and replied with something like 
asperity to Mr. Burke’s attack, and concluded his speech 
with nearly these words: “ The honourable gentleman, 
to quote his own expressions, has ‘ quitted the camp;’ he 
will recollect that he quitted it as a deserter, and I sin- 
cerely hope he will never attempt to return as a spy: 
but I, for one, cannot sympathise in the astonishment 
with which an act of apostacy so flagrant has electrified 
the House; for neither I, nor the honourable gentleman, 
have forgotten whence he obtained the weapons which 
he now uses against us: so far from being at all aston- 
ished at the honourable gentleman’s tergiversation, I con- 
sider it not only characteristic but consistent, that he 
who in the outset of life made so extraordinary a blun- 
der as to gv to a baker’s for cloquence, should finish 
such a career by coming to the house of commons to 
get bread.” 

SHERIDAN’S IMPROVIDENCE. 


His improvidence in every thing connected with 
money was most remarkable. He would frequently be 





brooke, in Clarges-street, from whom he also hired his 


of getting on, and to remain living expensively at 
an inn, till a remittance could reach him. His let- 
ters to the treasurer of the theatre on these occa- 
sions were generally headed with the words, “ Money- 
bound.” A friend of his told Moore, that one morning, 
while waiting for him in his study, he cast his eyes 
over the heap of unopened letters that lay upon the 
table, and, seeing one or two with coronets on the seals, 
said to Mr. Westley, the treasurer, who was present, 
“ I see we are all treated alike.” Mr. Westley then in- 
formed him that he had once found, on looking over this 
table, a letter which he had himself sent, a few weeks 
before, to Mr. Sheridan, enclosing u ten-pound note, to 
release him from some inn, but which Sheridan, having 
raised the supplies some other way, had never thought 
of opening. The prudent treasurer took away the let- 
ter, and reserved the enclosure for some future exi- 
gence. 
SHERIDAN’S INATTENTION TO LETTERS, 

Among instances of his inattention to letters, the fol- 
lowing is mentioned. Going one day to the banking- 
house, where he was accustomed to be paid his salary, 
as receiver of Cornwall, and where they sometimes ac- 
commodated him with small sums before the regular 
time of payment, he asked, with all due humility, whe- 
ther they could oblige him with the loan of twenty 
pounds. “Certainly, sir,” said the clerk,—* would you 
like any more—fifty, or a hundred?” Sheridan, all 
smiles and gratitude, answered that a hundred pounds 
would be of the greatest convenience to him. “ Perhaps 
you will like to take two hundred, or three ?” said the 
clerk. At every increase of the sum, the surprise of the 
borrower increased. ‘Have you not, then, received our 
letter 2” said the clerk;—on which it turned out that, 
in consequence of the falling in of some fine, a sum of 
twelve hundred pounds had been lately placed to the 
credit of the receiver-general, and that, from not having 
opened the letter written to apprise him, he had been 
left in ignorance of his good luck. 

When applied to by any creditor, he would give him 
one of these shares, and allowing his claim entirely on 
his own showing, leave him to pay himself out of it, and 
refund the balance. Thus irregular at all times, even 
when most wishing to be right, he depeived honesty 
itself of its merit and advantages. 

To Kelly’s Reminiscences, and Moore's Life of Sheri- 
dan, we shall again be indebted for some more curious 
and entertaining anecdotes of this extraordinary indi- 


vidual. 


A New and Cheaper Periodical.—Attention 
is requested from our readers to the following 
prospectus of a new, and even a cheaper book 
periodical, which will be issued from this office 
in the first week of next January.) It will not 
be in so convenient a form for binding as the 
present, with which it will in no way interfere, 
but it will make books cheap beyond all pre- 
cedent. It will contain the works of the day, 
which are much sought after, but are compara- 
tively dear, and which cannot penetrate the 
interior in any mode half so rapidly as by mail, 
in which volumes of books are prohibited. A 
fifty cent American reprint will be furnished 
entire for from four to siz cents; a Marryat 
novel for twelve cents, and others in proportion. 

As but very few copies will be printed but 
what are actually subscribed for, those who wish 
the Omnibus, must make their remittances at 
once. 


Books at Newspaper Postage. 


WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


NOVEL AND IMPORTANT LITERARY 
ENTERPRISE!! 


NOVELS, TALES, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, REVIEWS, 
AND THE NEWS OF THE DAY. 


It was one of the great objects of “ Waldie’s Library,” 
“to make good reading cheaper, and to bring literatare 
to every man’s door.” That object has been accom- 
plished; we have given to books wings, and they have 
flown to the uttermost parts of our vast continent, carry- 
ing society to the secluded, occupation to the literary, 





obliged to stop on his journeys, for want of the means 


information to all. We now propose still further to re- 
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duce prices, and render the access to a literary banquet 
more than twofold accessible; we gave and shall continue 
togive inthe quartolibrary a volume weekly for two cents 
a day; we now propose to give a volume in the same 
period for less than four cents a week, and to add as a 
piquant seasoning to the dish a few columns of shorter 
literary matters, and a summary of the news and events 
of the day. We know by experience and calculation 
that we can go still further in the matter ef reduction, 
and we feel that there is still verge enough for us to 
aim at offering to an increasing literary appetite that 
mental food which it craves. 

The Select Circulating Library, now as ever so great 
a favourite, will continue to make its weekly visits, and 
to be issued in a form for binding and preservation, and 
its price and form will remain the same. But we shall, 
in the first week of January 1837, issue a huge sheet of 
the size of the largest newspapers of America, but on 
very superior paper, also filled with books of the newest 
and most entertaining, though in their several depart- 
ments of Novels, Tales, Voyages, Travels, &c., select in 
their character, joined with reading such as usually | 
should fill a weekly newspaper. By this method we} 
hope to accomplish a great good; to enliven and en- 
lighten the family circle, ard tu give to it, at an expense 
which shall be no consideration to any, a mass of read- 
ing that in book form would alarm the pockets of the 
prudent, and to do it in a manner that the most scepti- 
cal shall acknowledge “ the power of concentration can 
no farther go." No book which appears in Waldie’s 
Quarto Library will be published in the Omnibus, which 
will be an entirely distinct periodical. 


TERMS. 


Watore’s Literary Omnisus will be issued every 
Friday morning, printed on paper of a quality superior 
to any other weekly sheet, and of the largest size. It 
will contain, 

Ist. Books, the newest and the beg that can be pro. 
cured, equal every week to a London duodecimo volume, 
embracing Novels, Travels, Memvirs, &c. and only 
chargeable with newspaper postage. 

2d. Literary Reviews, ‘Tales, Sketches, notices of 
books, and information from “ the world of letters,” of 
every description. 

3d. The news of the week concentrated to a small 
compass, but in sufficient amount to embrace a know- 
ledge-of the principal events, political and miscellaneous, 
of Europe and America. 

The price will be two dollars to clubs of five sub- 
scribers where the paper is forwarded to one address. 
To clubs of two individuals, five dollars; sing!e mail 
subscribers, three dollars. ‘The discount on uncurrent 
money will be charged to the remitter; the low price 
and superior paper absolutely prohibit paying a dis- 
count. 

On no condition will a copy ever be sent until the pay- 
ment is received in advance. 

As the arrangements for the prosecution of this great 
literary undertaking are all made, and the proprietor 
has redeemed all his pledges to a generous public for 
many years, no fear of the non-fulfilment of the con- 
tract can be felt. The Omnibus will be regularly issued, 
and will contain in a year reading matter equal in 
amount to two volumes of Rees’s Cyclopedia, for the 
small sum mentiuned above. 

Address, post paid, 

ADAM WALDIE, 
46 Carpenter St. Philadelphia. 
= Editors throughout the Union, and Canada, will 
conter a favour by giving the above one or more con- 
spicuous insertions, and accepting the work for a year 
as compensation. 

*.* A specimen number, nearly ready, will be for- 
warded to those who request it, provided such request is 
made free from postage. 


— >> 


List of new books published in London to latest 
dates. 


History of the Life of Edward the Black Prince, by 
G. P. R. James, Esq., 2 vols. 8vo. Statistivs of Phreno- 
logy, by H. C. Watson, 12:n0. On the Progress and 
Shedding of Human Teeth, by R. Maclean;'royal 8vo. 
Anacalypsis, or an Enquiry into the Origin of Lan- 
guages, Nations, and Religions, by Godfrey Higgins, 
Esq., 2 vols. ‘The Lyre of David, by V. Bithner, trans. 
lated by the Rev. Thomas Dee, 8vo. A Series of Prac- 
tical Sermons, by the Rev. C. Bradley, post 8vo. Cogh- 
lan’s New Guide to Boulogne, 18mo. J. Howe’s Christian 
Theology, by J. Dunn, 12mo. The Student’s Manual of 


Ancient History, by W. C. Taylor, post 8vo. The 
Child’s First Latin Book, by W. Fenson, 12mo. The 
Harmony of Phrenology with the Scriptures, by William 
Scott, Esq., post 8vo, Caius Marius, a Tragedy, by 
Thomas Doubleday, 8vv. The Inquisition, 8vo. Sacred 
Themes, in Prose and Verse, by J. P. Hawley, 32mo. 
Short Hints for Juvenile Evangelists, by James Ren- 
dall, 18mo. A Guide to Pulpit Exercises, 18in0. The 
Land Day-Book, kept in the United States of America, 
by Sarah Hoding, 12mo. A Visit tu the United States 
and Canada in 1833, by Richard Weston. Juvenile 
Every Day Book, square 12ino. The Seven Ages of 
England, or its Advancement in Arts, Literature, and 
Science, by C. Williams, 8vo. Parker’s Progressive 
Exercises in Rhetorical Reading, 12mo. Angler’s Ram- 
bie, by E. Jesse, 8vo. 


—— 


Orw American Publications. 


George Balcome, a Novel, 2 vols. 12mo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. ‘ 

Conversxtions of Lord Byron with the Countess of 
Blessington, 1 vol. 12mo. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 

Peter Snuoks, a ‘Tale of the City. Ibid. 

The Roué, second American edition. Lbid. ; 

Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, 
written by himself, Part First, from the year 1792 to 
the year 8 of the Republic, Vol. I. New York: Saun- 
ders & Otley. 

The Young Husband’s Book; a Manual of the Duties, 
Moral, Religious, and Domestic, imposed by the Rela- 
tions of Married Life, by the author of the “ Young 
Wite’s Book.” I2mo. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard. 

A New Work on Surgery.—We are informed 
that there is in preparation for the press, a 
Work on Operative Surgery, with numerous 
Anatomical and Surgical illustrations, by J. 
Pagcoast, M. D., Lecturer on Anatomy and 
Surgery, one of the attending Physicians of the 
Blockley Hospital, and of the Institution tor the 
Deaf and Dumb, Physician to the Children’s 
Asylum, &c. 

ee 


Rather Facetious—An English paper remarks that 
Sir C. Greville is dangerously ill, in consequence of a 
cold caught in passing through the railway tunnel at 
Liverpool; upon which a rival rejoins, “ If it had been 
said that he had taken a surfeit from sucking his thumb, 
the story would have been just as rational.” 


——<—= 


REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 


Sept. 8,—Francis Cleveland, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
— 8—C. W. Howard, Milledgeville, Georgia. 
8,—Thomas C. McAfee, Shelbyville, Ky. 
Aug. 30,—John Clawzell, M‘Lanes Creek, Missouri. 
Sept. 9,—H. B. Oliver, Shelbyville, Ky. 

4,—J. Harrison, Powell’s Puint, N.C. 

—— 12,—N. E. Hawes, Burlington, Ky. 

—— 12,—James Beaty, Conwayborough, S. C. 
—- 12,—J. N. Crain, Assistant P. M., Springfield, Ohio. 
—— 17,—James M. Redmond, Tarborough, N. C. 
—— 13,—A. Walthour Ard, Cool Springs, Georgia. 
— 19,—Elizabeth W. Allen, Shelbyville, Ky. 
— 24,—Jno. M‘Quigg, Spencer, N. Y. 

— 28,—J. N. Wallace, Richardville, Va. 


—<—_— 








We must insist on subscribers, sending for 
missing Nos. to do so free of expense tous. A 
single postage of a letter is trifling, but the 
amount we have to pay is really onerous. Very 
rarely, indeed, does the mistake occur in our 
office. , 


Agents, on remitting money, will confer a 
great favour, and save much unpleasant feeling, 
by letting us know the individual subscribers 
who should be credited. For want of this in- 
formation, bills are sometimes sent to those who 
have paid. 





Agents for this Tork. 


ALABAMA.—Moaite, J. S. Kellogg & Co. ag , 


CONNECTICUT. 


New Haven, Herrick & Noyes. “a 
Hartrorb, Roderick White. ks 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 4 


Wasuincton Crry, 
Geurge Venables. 
Grorcetown, R. Crzikshanks. 
Asexanpria, W. Morrison. 
GEORGIA. 
Aveusta, T. H. Plant. 
Savannan, W. T. Williams. 
KENTUCKY. 

Lexsineron, John W. Trumbull. 

Louisvitte, W. F. Tannchill. 
LOUISIANA.—New Or.eans, C. H. Bancroft. 

Francisvit_r, J. M. Bell, P. M. 

MAIN E.—Bancor, Duren & Thatcher. 
MARYLAND. 

Battinore, N. Hickman. 

Annapo.is, J. Greene, P. M. 

Campripncs, C. Lecompre, P. M. 

Darnestown, I... W. Candier. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, W. H. 8. Jordan. 

Worcester, Clarendon Harris. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Natcnez, F. Beaumont. 

Granp Gur, Williaa M. Smyth, 
MISSOURI.—Srt. Louis, Meech & Dinnies, 
NEW JERSEY. 

Trenton, D. Fenton & B. Davenport. 

Sacem, J. M. Hannah. 

Painceton, R. E. Hornor. 

Newark, J. M'Intyre. 

NEW YORK. 

New York, Peter Hill, 94 Broadway. 

West Point, J. H. Holt. 

Hunson, P. Dean Carrique. 

Augany, W. C. Littie. 

Rocuester, C. & M. Morse. 

Utica, Wm. Williams. 

Burrato, A. Wilgus. 

Scnenectrapy, Samuel Andrews. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Rateicn, Turner & Hughes. 

FaveEtrevit_e, J. M. Stedman. 
OHIO.—Cinecwwnati, Corey & Fairbanks, M. Dawson, 

Alexander Flash. 

Cotumaus, J. N. Whiting. 

Mavomes, John E. Hunt, P. M. 

Srevsenvitte, J. &?B. Turnbull. 

ZanesvitLe, Adam Peters—Uriah Parke. 
PENNSYLVANIA. ‘ 

Mavcn Cuunr, William H. Sayre. 

Lancaster, Thomas Feraa 

Easton, A. H. Reeder. 

Portsvitte, B. Bannan. 

Monrtrosr, W. L. Post, P. M. 

York, D. Small, P. M. 

Pirrssuren, Johnston & Stockton. 

CnamberssurG, Matthew Smith. 

Wirresparre, E. W. Sturdevant. $ 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Pawtucket, J. M‘Intyre & Co. 

Provipence, A. S. Beckwith. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Cnarceston, John P. Beile. 

Campen, A. Young. 

Cotumaia, B. D. Plant. 

Sumrervitte, H. Haynesworth. 
TENNESSEE. 


¥ 


VERMONT.—Montreuier, George P. Walton. 


Ricumonp, R. D. Sanxay. 
Norrotk, R. C. Barclay,—U. H. Forbes & Co. 
Pererseure, Adrian Bourdon. ‘ 
Lyncneure, A. R. North. 
Portsmoutna, U. H. Forbes & Co. 
Freverickssure, John Coakley ; E. M‘Dowell. 
University or Virainia, C. P. M‘Kennie. 
CANADA.—Qurnec, Robert Roberts, Exchange. 
Cornwa.t, U. C. Duncan M‘Donell. 
Montreat, Armour & Ramsey. 
‘oronTo, J. Ballard. 
Brockvittr, Wm. Bewell, Jr. & Co. 
Hamitton, James Ruthven & Co. 
Suersrooke, E. C. Allen. 
NEW BRUNSWICK.—Frenpericxton, Robert Gowak 
Sr. Jouns, Alexander Robertson. 








P. Thompson, Frank Taylor, 3 
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Nasnvitce, White & Norvell, W. A. Eichbaum. 5 


VIRGINIA. | 
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